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FOREWORD 


This analysis of paid vacations in Canadian indus- 
tries is the fourth in a series of reports on topics of broad 
practical interest to labour and management. The statistics 
it contains have been compiled from data obtained from 
employers in the annual Survey of Working Conditions from 
1951 to 1961, thereby providing a factual and representative 
picture of vacation practices across the country. The report 
also contains information on federal and provincial legisla- 
tion on vacations in the ten-year period under review. 


The Labour Management Research Series is under 
the direction of Dr. R.M. Adams, Chief of the Labour 
Management Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
This reportwas prepared by F.J. McKendy and Ted Buyniak. 
Editorial assistance was provided by R.A. Knowles. 


J.P. Francis, 
Director, 
Economics and Research Branch 
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DNR OU CLL ON, 


The systematic development and extension of paid vacations have been 
prominent issues in negotiations between Labour and Management ever since the 
end of World War II. By the early 1950's one week's annual vacation with pay 
was almost universal in Canadianindustry. By the beginning of the 1960's virtu- 
ally all jobholders were entitled, under the terms of their employment, to two- 
week paid vacations each year; and paid vacations of three or four weeks, 
according to the length of extended service, are now rapidly becoming the rule 
rather than the exception for large segments of the employed labour force. 


Present practices in Canadian industry affecting paid vacations contrast 
sharply with the situation prior to World War II, when most industrial workers, 
who were steadily employed, thought of their jobs in terms of 52 weeks' workin 
a year. Paid vacations before the war were generally granted only to executive 
and managerial personnel and, to a lesser extent, to office employees. For the 
average worker, however, taking a vacation meant a temporary suspension of 
his income; a luxury he could ill afford. 


The factors which have contributed to the growth of paid vacation 
practices in the post-war years are many. For example, it is sometimes 
suggested that the 'freeze' on wages during the war(1) encouraged employers to 
granta variety of non-wage benefits, including paid vacations, to their employees 
as a means of rewarding them for their contribution to the productive process. 
Moreover, in the post-war reconstruction period, strong demands for consumer 
goods, relatively tight labour market conditions, productivity gains and other 
factors combined to create an atmosphere which made for further flexibility in 
labour-management relations. Throughout the 1950's, labour negotiations 
focussed sometimes on wages and sometimes on non-wage items, depending on 
the strategy warranted by the prevailing economic climate, and demands for 
more liberal paid vacations were frequent. 


At the same time, broad social changes including such developments as 
increased home ownership, widespread ownership of private automobiles and 
improved highways, the general trend of the population to urban centres and 
the consequent attraction of country cottages and other outdoor recreational pur- 
suits, began to make their influence felt on patterns of living. In addition to 
these influences the leave provisions of the armed forces may also have accus- 
tomed many people to the idea of paid time-off. Whatever may have been the 
key influences leading to the development and extension of paid vacations for 
most workers, it is clear that strong and pervasive economic and social forces 
have been at work during the post-war years to bring about changes in vacation 
practices. Paid vacations now play an important part in the labour market in 
sofar as job placement and job choice are concerned and alsointhe wider frame- 
work of employer-employee relations. 


This study deals with the development of paid-vacation practices in 
Canadian manufacturing industries during the period 1951-1961 and with current 


vacation practices and patterns. It is based largely on information obtained in 


(1) Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order (October 1941); Wartime Wages Control Order 
(July 1942); Wartime Salaries Order (November 1941, revised February 1942). 
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the surveys of working conditions conducted each year during this period 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour. (1) 


Examination of the vacation practices is centred upon two principal 
features of vacation plans; the length of the vacation and the period of employ- 
ment or service required to qualify for specific paid vacations. The assessment 
of a given vacation or vacation program can be made by studying the relationship 
of these features. Two plants may each provide two, three and four week vaca- 
tions for their employees, but the eligibility requirements for vacations of these 
lengths may differ greatly in each instance. 


In the surveys of working conditions, from which the statistics used in 
this study are derived, the information is collected from business 'establish- 
ments'. An 'establishment'is broadly defined for survey purposes as a unit that 
functions as a separate operating entity capable: of reporting all elements of 
basic industrial statistics. Information is obtained from such establishments on 
conditions of work that apply to the majority of non-office and office employees. 


Throughout this report, vacations are considered interms of the number 
of employees in establishments which report specific vacations with pay provi- 
sions. This does not mean that all employees shown in the tables are actually 
covered by the vacation practices described, but that they are employed in estab- 
lishments where the practice applies to the majority of workers. 


The first part of the report consists of a review of the vacation-with- 
pay practices in the manufacturing sector of the economy for the period 1951 to 
1961. Trends in vacation practices are examined for manufacturing as a whole, 
by province, by individual establishments and for non-office and office employees. 


The next part of the study presents an analysis of current vacation 
practices in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. In manufac- 
turing, prevailing vacation practices are shown by principal industrial groups 
and in the non-manufacturing sector for selected sub-divisions of a wide range 
of industries. This part also deals with the plans and over-all structure for 
graduated vacations of two, three and four weeks. These plans are examined in 
terms of the length of service required to qualify for each of these vacation per- 
iods, and arranged in such a way as to show the most prevalent service patterns. 


The report also contains an analysis of legislation that governs vacations 
with pay in the various jurisdictions. Also provided is an outline of the admini- 
strative procedures relating to the application of this legislation. 


Statistics on one-week vacations are omitted from this report in order 
to conserve tabular space. As previously stated, one week's vacation with pay 
is now a universal practice and legislation on vacations in all cases provides at 
least this amount of vacation as a basic minimum after completion of one year's 
service, 


(1) The annual Survey of Working Conditions covers some 20,000 establishments having 15 or 
more employees, in most of the major segments of Canadian industry; prior to 1959 the survey 
covered about 14,000 establishments. Detailed information on vacations in 1962 is contained 
in ‘‘Working Conditions in Canadian Industries, 1962’’, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963). This 1962 information was not avail- 
able when the report was in preparation. 


VACATION TRENDS IN MANUFACTURING 1951-1961 
General Trends 


The trend ,during the 1950's,toward longer paid vacations and the 
shortening of the length of service required to qualify for them is borne out by 
the statistics for manufacturing industries. For example, two weeks vacation 
with pay after a relatively short period of service was commonplace in Canadian 
manufacturing by 1961. Paid vacations of three weeks also showed sharp gains 
over 1951, both in incidence and in the shortening of the service required to 
qualify for them and a particularly striking growth in the incidence of four-week 
vacation provisions is evident during the 10-year period. 


Tables 1 and 2, for non-office and office employees respectively, set 
out the details of the trends in vacation policies in manufacturing as a whole 
from 1951 to 1961. In order to qualify for a vacation of two weeks, most non- 
office employees in 1951 required five years of service; by 1961, three years 
or less was a more common requirement to qualify for two weeks vacation. 
For office employees, there was little change in either the incidence of two- 
week vacations or in the period of service required to qualify, almost all office 
employees being eligible for two weeks vacation after one year's service. 


The proportion of non-office employees in manufacturing to whom three 
weeks' vacation was made available after fulfilment of the required service rose 
from just less than one half in 1951 to almost three quarters by 1961; for office 
employees the increase was from 55 to 83 per cent. Although 15 years was the 
predominant service requirement for three weeks vacation throughout the whole 
of the decade, some evidence may be seen of a shortening of this qualifying 
period by the end of the 1950's; by 1961, one in four non-office employees and 
one in three office employees could become eligible for three weeks vacation 
after 10 years or, in some cases, less than 10 years service. 


The practice of granting four-week vacations with pay, regardless of 
length of service, was almost non-existent in 1951, but by 1961almost one third 
of the non-office employees and more than 40 per cent of the office employees 
in manufacturing could qualify for a vacation of this length pending sufficient 
service; throughout the period, 25 years of service was the predominant service 
requirement. 


By Province 


Vacation trends are examined on a provincial basis in Table 3, 4, 5 
and 6. Tables 3 and 4 deal, with the incidence of two, three and four-week 
vacations for non-office and office employees respectively, in each of the years 
1951-1961. (1) These tables also show the number of employees covered by the 
survey. Tables 5 and 6 compare the service requirements for vacations of 
various lengths at the beginning and end of the period under review. 


The provincial data reflect, in varying degrees, the national trend in 
paid vacation practices and, more particularly, thetrend toward extended vaca- 
tions. The movement toward three weeks vacation showed a very substantial 


(1) No survey was undertaken in 1952. The 1951 survey was conducted in October of that year; 
from 1953 to 1959 the annual Survey of Working Conditions were conducted in April and from 
1960 on, in May each year. 


increase in central Canada and in the western provinces. Moreover, service 
requirements for three weeks vacation declined considerably in Newfoundland, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but showed less change in other provinces. 


In all regions there was a sharp increase in the incidence of four 
weeks vacation with pay, especially toward the end of the 1950's. In 1951 pro- 
vision for four weeks’ vacation with pay was reported by establishments in only 
four provinces and it was not extensive in any of them. By 1961, four weeks 
vacation was granted by establishments employing from one quarter to one third 
of all plant workers in most provinces; and four weeks vacation for office 
workers was provided in plants which, in most provinces, accounted for one 
quarter to two fifths of the coverage. 


It should be noted, when examining the provincial data, that the figures 
for the smaller provinces - particularly in the Atlantic region - are more vola- 
tile than those for the larger provinces. This is because of the relatively small 
totals involved and the consequently greater influence on the statistics of changes 
in vacation policies of individual establishments. 


By Establishment 


In order to illustrate the way recent vacation patterns have developed 
in individual plants during the 1950's, the vacation provisions of several medium 
and large Canadian firms are summarized in Tables 7 and 8. Each is indicated 
by a code letter so as not to reveal its identity. The establishments which 
broadly differ in size, were chosen to represent all economic regions of the 
country but, otherwise, they were selected at random from among those which 
reported consistently to the survey throughout the period under review. 


In general, vacation provisions in these establishments tended to be 
somewhat more liberal than all manufacturing industries taken together, but 
the pattern revealed in the broader statistical measures is clearly portrayed. 
The main changes took place in regard to three- and four-week vacations. In 
the majority of cases there was a reduction in the number of years of service 
required to qualify for three weeks vacation, although 15 years remained the 
prevalent qualifying period. The introduction of four-week vacations by the 
majority of the plants toward the end of the decade is also noteworthy. 


A comparison of Tables 7 and 8 shows that, where differences in vaca- 
tion provisions for non-office and office employees existed, such differences 
were mainly in the shorter qualifying period required of office employees for 
vacations of less than three weeks. Office employees in all but one of the 
selected establishments qualified for two weeks vacationwith payafter one year 
or less of service. 


TABLE 1 - PAID VACATIONS AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS, 
NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, MANUFACTURING, 1951-1961 


1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Length of . 


Meee ace Number of Non-Office Employees Covered 
an 


Service 772 ,056|802,377 [802,536 1765 ,551|799,365 804,953 |758,424|819 401/809, 736|778,475 
Requirement 


Proportion of Non-Office Employees 


- % 

Two weeks 94 

After: 1 year or less 29 

2 years 13 

3 years 26 

5 years 24 

Other periods 2 

Three weeks 72 
After: Less than 10 

years 7 

10 years 19 

11-14 years 6 

15 years 35 

20 years 2 

Other periods 3 

Four weeks 33 

After: 25 years 27 

Other periods 6 


* Less than 3%. 


TABLE 2 - PAID VACATIONS AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS, 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES, MANUFACTURING, 1951-1961 


1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Length of 


nee Number of Office Employees Covered 


Service 157,775 ]183,251/195 ,806 |196 ,194/204,871/224, 941/226 973 |229 ,233/234,618/242 360 
Requirement 


Proportion of Office Employees 


% 

Two weeks 97 

After: 1 year or less 88 

2 years 7 

3 years 1 

5 years - 

Other periods 1 

Three weeks 83 
After: Less than 10 

years 7 

10 years 28 

11-14 years 7 

15 years 38 

20 years 2 

Other periods 1 

Four weeks 41 

After: 25 years 31 

Other periods 10 


* Less than 3%. 


TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS’ PAID VACATION 
FOR NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
A COMPARISON —- 1951 AND 1961 


(Percentages denote proportion of employees) 


Employees covered 1951 — 772,056 
mae 1961 — 778,975 


2 WEEKS’ PAID VACATIONS 


Other 
l year or less 2 years 3 years 5 years periods 


1951 


1961 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Per Cent 
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11 - 14 
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. 
ox xX 
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CO, 
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4 WEEKS’ PAID VACATIONS 


25 years Not reported 


1951 


1961 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Per Cent 


1951 — 157,775 
1961 = 242,360 
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50 
Per Cent 
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TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS’ PAID VACATION 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
A COMPARISON - 1951 AND 1961 
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TABLE 3 - INCIDENCE OF PAID VACATIONS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS, 
NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE, 1951-1961 


Province and Number of Non-Office Employees Covered 
Length of 
Vacations 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


NFLD. 6,287 5, 766 
Peel. 722 771 
N.S. 23,933 18,510 
N.B. 13,143 13, 702 
QUE. 252, 362 254, 466 
ONT. 410, 056 376,412 
MAN. 20,169 23,538 
SASK. 5,552 6, 755 
ALTA. 15,129 19, 282 
Bac. 54,970 59, 209 
Proportion of Non-Office Employees 
% 

NFLD. 

Two weeks 77 

Three weeks 53 

Four weeks 44 
ee rale 

Two weeks 81 

Three weeks 21 

Four weeks 21 
N.S. 

Two weeks 88 

Three weeks 56 

Four weeks 25 
Ne Be 

Two weeks 83 

Three weeks 50 

Four weeks 30 
QUE. 

Two weeks 90 

Three weeks 64 

Four weeks 31 
ONT. 

Two weeks 95 

Three weeks 78 

Four weeks 37 
MAN. 

Two weeks 97 

Three weeks 68 

Four weeks 22 
SASK, 

Two weeks 99 

Three weeks 96 

Four weeks 30 
ALTA, 

Two weeks 95 

Three weeks 74 

Four weeks 34 
B.C, 

Two weeks 96 

Three weeks 83 

Four weeks 29 


TABLE 4 - INCIDENCE OF PAID VACATIONS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS, 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES, MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE, 1951-1961 


Province and Number of Office Employees Covered 


Length of 
Vacations | 1951 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


NFLD. 1.267 1,200 1,119 1,253 
P.E.I. 169 217 196 202 
N.S. 4,504 2,751 3,212 3,240 
N.B. 1,948 2,069 1,927 2,469 
QUE. 56,609 58, 842 69, 711 75,035 
ONT. 108, 692 116, 439 124, 954 131, 793 
MAN. 5, 490 5,940 6,604 6,748 
SASK. 1,679 1,633 2,210 2,146 
ALTA. 4,483 4,732 6,261 6, 399 


B.C. 10,985 11,048 12,970 13, 067 


% 

NFLD, 

Two weeks 96 

Three weeks 69 

Four weeks 51 
P.E.I. 

Two weeks 92 

Three weeks 32 

Four weeks 32 
N.S. 

Two weeks 96 

Three weeks 59 

Four weeks 26 
N.B. 

Two weeks 97 

Three weeks 54 

Four weeks 28 
QUE. 

Two weeks 96 

Three weeks 81 

Four weeks 45 
ONT. 

Two weeks 97 

Three weeks 86 

Four weeks 40 
MAN. 

Two weeks 100 

Three weeks 80 

Four weeks 29 
SASK, 

Two weeks 99 

Three weeks 97 

Four weeks 35 
ALTA. 

Two weeks 98 

Three weeks 78 

Four weeks 36 
Bac; 

Two weeks 99 

Three weeks 85 

Four weeks oT 
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TABLE 7 - PAID VACATION POLICIES FOR NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
IN INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1951-1961 


Establishments 


*Information not available. 


TABLE 8 - PAID VACATION POLICIES FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
IN INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1951-1961 


Establishments 


* Information not available. 
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CURRENT VACATION PRACTICES IN CANADA 


This section focuses attention on current paid-vacation practices in 
Canada, including the incidence of uniform and graduated vacation plans. Estab- 
lishments whose vacations are examined hereunder employ about two million 
workers, more than half of whom are in manufacturing industries. The analysis 
is set out mainly by industry and, as in the first part of the report, the vacation 
provisions that apply to non-office and office employees are dealt with separ- 
ately. The statistics reveal only slight divergences in the vacations available 
to non-office and office employees, although non-office workers usually require 
longer periods of employment to become eligible for vacations of the same 
length as those granted to office workers. The variations in vacation provisions 
among the components of manufacturing were less, as might be expected, than 
among the non-manufacturing industries. 


Graduated and Uniform Vacation Plans 


Paid vacation plans may be divided into two general types - 'graduated' 
and 'uniform', In graduated plans, the length of the vacation increases as the 
employee's service increases until a maximum is reached, For example, an 
establishment may grant one week's paid vacation after one year of service and 
an additional week after two years of service, progressing to three and four 
weeks with further increases in service. In uniform vacation plans, on the other 
hand, all employees who qualify after a specified length of service have the 
same vacation and this does not increase with additional service; for instance, 
in some establishments employees become entitled totwo weeks vacations after 
a specified qualifying period and their vacation allowance remains as two weeks 
regardless of the length of time they continue in the company's employ. 


Although the graduated type of plan among manufacturing groups is 
prevalent, notable exceptions exist, chiefly in leather products and clothing in 
which substantial proportions of employees are subject touniform plans. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, uniform vacation plans are prevalent in coal 
mining and relatively commonin some branches of the service industry. Please 
refer to Tables 9,10, 11 and 12. It is probable that many plans, which, in their 
original form would have been classified as uniform plans, have, by the exten- 
sion of their provisions, become graduated plans. 


Service Patterns in Graduated Plans in Manufacturing 


All plans which provide for two, three and four weeks vacation are not 
equally liberal, since the length of service required to qualify at each level 
varies considerably from one to another, Consequently, the vacation policy of 
a particular firm or establishment can best be evaluated by examining its plan 
in its entirety. Two vacation plans may be identical in their service require- 
ments for two and three weeks yet differ widely about four-week vacations. It 
is the relationship between length of employment and length of vacation for all 
stages of the plan that requires consideration. 


More than a quarter of a million non-office and about 95,000 office 
employees were in manufacturing establishments which reported graduated 
vacation programs in 1961 that encompassed two, three and four weeks after 
varying periods of service. The most common patterns of service among these 
establishments are shown in Table 13, which presents a distribution of these 
establishments and employees (non-office and office) according to the service 
formulae they reported. 
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TABLE 11 - EXTENT OF GRADUATED AND UNIFORM VACATION PLANS, 
NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, NON-MANUFACTURING, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 


Proportion of Employees in 


Survey Coverage Establishments Reporting 


No Vacation 
Policy 
or No 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Mining 


Metal mining.....ccccccccccccsccccssevcecs 
fej bly a coca OO OUD GUOUCUOOGCOUOCODaC 


Transportation 


Air transport 
Operating employees @).... se 5ce deco ces eet 
OUNe RS sreeicretecleletalerats olatelel ovoe/ereratol sioieiele’stntets tel 

Railway transport 
Running trades ......sccccscccsccsecorcce 
OURS sieeve. cietevane c/s: care 's)s/eueiaie|e)sialarolersivuetsioicteila 

Trucking 
Operating employees(?),.......ceceeececedl 
QOUNOM Sere cicteleic arelelele/aieTalsveleleletss\aieie sie teleterererer< 

Urban and suburban passenger transportation 
Operating employees(2).........ececeeeeee 
OURS ire cers coer de ame sak oes cee aed 

Interurban bus and coach transportation 
Operating employees(4)>. 54. care sakes d 
QUOT S erereroieinreintalelcialsietalatalalerelelaloleteretsialeteleyeratts 


Public utilities and communications 


Electric power, gas and water.......... ee 
Telephone commumication.........sccesccced 


Radio and televisions ..06.6.c.<0s csscimieneesis 


Service 


lhe RA an Gon OME OOO UOnDOOUGOnEDOOOMoONOnC 
FLOSTAUTANUTS srorets tele alotele is) svelelolevels) claleledoteletelslateteyc 
Laundries and dry cleaning ......s.esccssees 


Municipal public works departments .........., 


Trade 


Wholesalextrade .a.3% ccceccicedeeeeis cece 

Retail trade 
Salessemployees’. <cis\s css siete ole ele cvelcleeiorete 
thors sre. «aiere sieve cietevorete essiate tec eista ctaleleieneters 


(1) Because of the unique structure of the railway transport industry, information is not obtained on an 
"establishment" basis in the same manner as for other industries. Survey coverage is shown in 
terms of employees only. 

(2) Those who constitute the crew of the transportation vehicle, whether this is an aircraft, truck, bus 
or other vehicle. In railway transport such crews are referred to as the "running trades". 
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In the non-office group, the 3-15-25 year pattern for two, three and 
four-week vacations is most common, both in terms of the number of establish- 
ments reporting this formula and the number of workers they employ. Next in 
prevalence are the 1-10-25 and the 5-10-25 year formulae; of these, the 1-10-25 
year planis the more prevalent in terms of establishments and the 5-10-25 year 
plan on the basis of the number of employees. 


In the office group, the 1-10-25 year formula is clearly the modal 
pattern, followed by 1-15-25 and 1-10-20 in order of their prevalence. 


More details on vacation patterns are provided in Tables 14 and 15. In 
Tables 14 and 15 the employees (non-office and office as the case may be) in 
establishments reporting two, three and four-week vacations are, first of all, 
distributed according to the qualifying periods for two-week vacations; the 
employees falling in each category of service for two weeks are then distributed 
according to the service they must fulfill to become eligible for three weeks; 
each of these groups, in turn, is subdivided according to the years necessary to 
qualify for four weeks vacation with pay. 


To illustrate: in Table 14, Part A, of some 67,000 non-office workers 
eligible for two weeks after one year or less, 75 per cent could become eligible 
for three weeks after 10 years or less. Of the workers qualifying for three 
weeks after 10 years or less, 34 per cent (17,000 workers) could qualify for 
four weeks after 20 years or less. 


Of the 136,000 employees in Part B (to whom two weeks were available 
after two to three years' service) only 29 per cent could qualify for three weeks 
after 10 years or less and of these, only 22 per cent (compared with 34 per cent 
of those in Part A) could qualify for four weeks after 20 years or less. A simi- 
lar tracing can be made of the 51,000 workers in Part C of the table who are 
subject to a qualifying period of four years or more. Table 15 provides similar 
information for office employees. 


In general, the statistics indicate that establishments with the shortest 
service requirements for two-week vacations tend also to report shorter service 
requirements for vacations of longer duration and thus provide more liberal 
over-all vacations. 


Manufacturing Industries, 1961 


Non-Office: -Table 16 sets out details on vacations for non-office 
employees for manufacturing as a whole and for the 17 principal subdivisions of 
manufacturing. Two weeks vacation was available to90 per cent or more of the 
employees in all but three of these subdivisions. The qualifying period varied 
widely. Most groups required two years service or less, others required three 
or even five years service anda negligible proportion exceeded the five-year 
service requirement. 


Three weeks vacation was extensive among individual manufacturing 
industries. In 10 of the 17 industries covered, at least four fifths of the 
employees were in plants reporting three-week provisions; in the other groups, 
employees to whom three weeks were available ranged from one sixth to three 
quarters. The qualifying period was, in most cases, 15 years, although sub- 
stantial proportions of employees in petroleum, chemicals, rubber, printing and 
publishing and paper products could qualify for three weeks after service of 10 
years, or less than 10 years. 
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TABLE 14 - DISTRIBUTION OF 255,012 NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES COVERED 
BY GRADUATED VACATIONS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS 
BY SERVICE REQUIREMENTS, MANUFACTURING, 1961 


A - 67,345 OR 26% OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


TWO WEEKS AFTER THREE WEEKS AFTER FOUR WEEKS AFTER 


Less than 20 years 


10 years or less 12,881 - 25% - 20 years 
50,593 - 75% 31,799 - 63% - 25 years 
1,295 - 3% - Other periods 


oe 1,134 - 13% - 20 years 
1 year or less 8 aa Le =< 7,152 - 86% - 25 years 
67,345 - 26% ’ = 45 - 1% - Other periods 
707 - 9% - 20 years 
15 years = 5,709 - 69% - 25 years 
8,294 - 12% 1,878 - 22% - Other periods 


More than 15 years 
427 - 1% Gets 427 - 100% - Other periods 


B - 136,193 OR 538% OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


FOUR WEEKS AFTER 


TWO WEEKS AFTER THREE WEEKS AFTER 


Less than 20 years 


10 years or less 5,781 - 15% - 20 years 
39,650 - 29% 30,580 - 77% - 25 years 
333 - 1% - Other periods 
11-14 years 648 - 3% - 20 years 
2-3 years 19,921 es 15% 18, 881 = 95% - 25 years 
136,193 - 53% 392 - 2% - Other periods 
15 years 873 - 1% — 20 years 
76,128 fe 56% 66, 077 = 87% - 25 years 
9,178 - 12% - Other periods 
More than 15 years 


i - - i 
Soames 494 - 100% - Other periods 


C - 51,474 OR 20% OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


TWO WEEKS AFTER THREE WEEKS AFTER FOUR WEEKS AFTER 


167°'- * - Less than 20 years 


10 years or less 588 - 2% - 20 years 
33,984 - 66% 33,214 - 98% - 25 years 
15 - * - Other periods 
11-14 years 193 - 18% - 20 years 
4 years or more 1,496 - 3% — 1,303 - 87% - 25 years 
51,474 - 20% 
309 - 2% - 20 years 
ie sere! ie = 15,151 - 96% - 25 years 
: 270 - 2% - Other periods 


More than 15 years 116 - 44% - 25 years 
264 - 1% — 148 - 56% - Other periods 


* Less than 3 per cent. 
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TABLE 15 - DISTRIBUTION OF 94,930 OFFICE EMPLOYEES COVERED 
BY GRADUATED VACATIONS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS 
BY SERVICE REQUIREMENTS, MANUFACTURING, 1961 


A - 88,813 OR 94% OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


THREE WEEKS AFTER 


10 years or less 


TWO WEEKS AFTER FOUR WEEKS AFTER 


2,240 - 4% - Less than 20 years 
10,348 - 21% - 20 years 


49,886 - 56% 35,944 - 72% - 25 years 
1,174 - 3% - Other periods 
11-14 years 382 - 4% - 20 years 
1 year or less 8,599 - 10% —> 8,217 - 96% - 25 years 
88,813 - 94% 
teevearce 847 - 3% - 20 years 
<i 22,801 - 76% - 25 years 
30,071 - 34% 6,423 - 21% - Other periods 


More than 15 years a 5 - * - 25 years 
257 - * 252 - 100% - Other periods 


B - 5,667 OR 6% OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


TWO WEEKS AFTER THREE WEEKS AFTER FOUR WEEKS AFTER 


150 - 16% - Less than 20 years 
10 years or less 45 - 5% - 20 years 
953 - 17% = 758 - 79% - 25 years 
16 - 2% - 20 years 
11-14 years ae 782 - 92% - 25 years 
ea 846 - 15% 48 - 6% - Other periods 
5,667 - 6% 
51 - 1% - 20 years 
15 years 3,786 - 98% - 25 years 
3,862 - 68% —e 25 - 1% - Other periods 
pele than 15 years cance 6 - 100% - 25 years 


C - 450 OR * OF EMPLOYEES COVERED 


10 years or less << 11 - 4% - Less than 20 years 


279 - 62% 268 - 96% - 25 years 
11-14 years 
eee ee 36 - 100% - 25 years 
4 years or more 
450 - * 60 - 45% - 20 years 
LS hag <e 71 - 54% - 25 years 
132 - 29% 1- 1% - Other periods 
More than 15 yea 
: i + Be re Oe eee ee 3 - 100% - 25 years 


* Less than 3 per cent. 
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TABLE 18 - SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR PAID VACATIONS OF TWO, THREE AND FOUR WEEKS, 
NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, NON-MANUFACTURING, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1961 


Proportion of Non-Office Employees 
in Establishments Reporting 
Paid Vacations of: 


lFour Weeks 
After: 


Three Weeks 
After: 


Two Weeks 
After: ! 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


1 Year or Less 
More Than 5 Years 
Less Than 10 Years 
11-14 Years 

Less Than 25 Years 
25 Years 

More Than 25 Years 


15 Years 
Other Periods 


2 Years 

3 Years 
4-5 Years 
10 Years 
20 Years 


se 


| 
Mining 


Metal mining.......... Bio CO OOOOGO Epa anno 
Coaliminin ge eyeiereelelsicleiete GuanHonduaao 50006 


Transportation 


Air transport 
Operating CmployCceseertatetsiete stetetstarsleterets ana 
@thersieyeeicielele clei eters atelonsvoleyetelererate o60t 
Railway transport 
Runnine trade scvs sete store ei wterstorsteneierels creleyatsis 
Others e).1elepeiare. «te SrA AGO baNIo.cio Oo 6.0.0-0100 
Trucking 
Operating employees..... Siataielalshoteiels ctsretete 5 
QUITE a SA Ram Heo SaeoUaC anole ete ver oie aienerone 
Urban and suburban passenger transportation 
OpeLarinsyemployCSS am retemttelciers/stetcheretalaers 
Others tracer stelowiste atevatatar sieiels etotener= 
Interurban bus and coach transportation 
Operatingremployees rerctaletteeisleleterarreteeietetete 
OCHS rs yea tera lareteresecusre ste SognoDgo TaD OnmDSS 


Public utilities and communications 
Electric power, gas and water.......... Gace 


Telephone communications ............. aero 
Radionand televisions |cclelelsiolels Brotctsicueieterstete 


Service 


Trade 


Wholesale: tradehjes cass cts othe atotete sfare cvers srekasere 
Retail trade 
Salessemployeesac. sew cite cleo sleleheverene 
OUNO RS Tae acs atsisie cto oneis cases eb esi ore leneleike sie cueierehe 
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The manufacturing groups varied widely in the incidence of a four-week 
vacation provisionfor non-office employees; it was mostprevalent in petroleum,’ 
tobacco, paper and rubber. The usual qualifying period was 25 years, except 
in petroleum products where less than 25 years was the predominant practice. 


Office: Vacation provisions for office employees in the various manu- 
facturing groups are summarized in Table 17. It will be seen that the inter- 
group patterns for office vacations were generally similar tothosefor non-office 
workers. 


Practically all office employees in all industries could, in 1961, obtain 
two weeks vacation after one year or less of employment. Somewhat wider 
variations are found among industries with regard to three weeks, however. In 
13 industries, establishments employing three quarters or more of all office 
workers reported three-week vacation provisions; proportions in the remaining 
four groups ranged from one quarter to two thirds. Fifteen years service was 
the predominant qualifying period for three weeks paid vacation, although in 
petroleum, chemicals, paper, rubber, and printing and publishing most employees 
could qualify in 10 years or less. 


Four weeks vacation was most prevalent in petroleum and coal products, 
tobacco, rubber and paper industries; in other groups the proportions of office 
employees in units with four-week provisions ranged between 2 and 51 per cent 
of the total. 


Selected Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Non-Office: Table 18 gives details on vacation policies for non-office 
employees in industries other than manufacturing. The non-manufacturing sub- 
groups vary considerably in the nature of the work performed, types of work 
places, and the occupational composition of their work forces. These factors 
may explain to some extent the greater variation in vacation practices among 
these industries than is the case among the different subdivisions of manufac- 
turing. 


In the majority of non-manufacturing industries and their sub-groups, 
between 90 and 100 per cent of the non-office employees could become eligible 
for at least two weeks vacation after varying periods of service. The most 
common service requirement was one year, although in railway transport and 
hotels it was two years, in trucking it was three years, and in metal mining it 
was two and five years. 


Provisions for three weeks vacation varied widely, not only among the 
industries studied but also among the subdivisions of some of these industries. 
In metal mining, for example, nearly 60 per cent of the non-office employees 
could become eligible for three-week vacations while in coal mining only 5 per 
cent could qualify for three weeks. In airtransport, nine out of ten non-operating 
(non-flying) employees were under three-week provisions, as compared with 
about three quarters of the operating employees. In railwaytransport and urban 
and suburban passenger transport vacations of three weeks were available to 
practically all workers fulfilling the required conditions of service, while in 
trucking and interurban bus and coachtransport provisions for three weeks were 
somewhat less extensive. 
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In-public utilities the situation is similar to that pertaining in transpor- 
tation; practically all workers in electric power, gas and water, and in telephone 
communication could become eligible for three-week vacations. In radio and 
television, 85 per cent of the employees were covered by a three-week vacation 
provision. 


The service industry has somewhat less liberal provisions. One half 
of the non-office workers in hotels were covered by three-week vacation pro- 
visions; in restaurants about one quarter and in laundry and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments two fifths of the employees could become eligible for vacations of this 
length. Municipal public works departments provided vacations of three weeks 
to nearly all employees. In wholesale trade, 59 per cent of the employees were 
covered by three-week vacation provisions and in retail trade, about three 
quarters of the sales employees and two thirds of the others were under these 
provisions. 


As for the length of the service required to qualify for three-week 
vacations, nearly all industrial components could be divided into two groups; 
one in which 10-years service or less was required; and the other, 15 years. 
The only exceptions were air transport in which the service required was in the 
11-14-year range and interurban bus and coach transport, where both 10 years 
or less, and 20 years, were almost equally common service stipulations. 


There was an even greater variation between patterns of four-week 
vacations. For example, in railway transport, practically all non-office 
employees were covered; four-week vacations were also extensively reported by 
establishments in telephone communication, electric power, gas and water, and 
municipal public works departments; it was not reported in coal mining and rare 
in such groups as air transport, trucking, and laundries and dry cleaning. Other 
groups varied considerably in the incidence of four weeks. Although 25 years 
was the predominant qualification, longer service was commonin railway trans- 
port and telephone communication; and in retail trade, substantial proportions 
of employees could earn four weeks vacation after service of less than 25 years. 


Office: The vacation situation for office employees in non-manufacturing 
industries in certain sub-groups is shown in Table 19. As in manufacturing, 
practically all office employees in the non-manufacturing groups could become 
eligible for at least two-week vacations. With the exception of railway transport 
in which nearly half the employees were required to have two years of service 
to qualify for two-week vacations, the most prevalent service requirement for 
two weeks paid vacation in each of the groups covered was one year or less. 


Three weeks vacation for office employees was common among the 
non-manufacturing industries examined. In most groups, a vacation of this 
length was available in establishments accounting for the vast majority of office 
employees; the proportion covered by three-week provisions was more than 80 
per cent except intrucking and the trade groups. Ten years, or a period shorter 
than 10 years, was the most prevalent qualifying time in most of the industries 
under review, although 15 years was predominant in rail transport, and tele- 
phone communication. 


The pattern for four-week vacations for office employees in non- 
manufacturing industries is similar to that for non-office workers. The rail- 
way transport group reported four-week vacation provisions for all its em- 
ployees. Next in order were telephone communication, urban and suburban 
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passenger transport, life insurance, municipal public works departments, and 
electric power, gas and water; in these, four fifths or more of the workers were 
covered by four-week provisions. However, in such groups as air transport and 
trucking, four-week vacations were almost non-existent. In interurban bus and 
coach transportation, one fifth of the employees were covered, while in the 
remaining groups between one third and two thirds of the employees could be 
covered by vacations of four weeks. The most common service requirement in 
the majority of the groups was 25 years. 
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VACATION LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Although vacation legislation(1) in Canada is relatively recent, most of 
the provincial legislatures and the Parliament of Canada have, since World 
War II, enacted laws which ensure vacations or vacation payto employees-within 
their respective jurisdictions. No attempt was made, in this study, to evaluate 
the influence that legislation may have had on vacation trends. Undoubtedly it 
has had some effect, particularly in seasonal industries and in those with high 
labour turnover. However, the surveys have indicated that with few exceptions, 
the vacation provisions in effect are more liberal than those required by law. 


In 1944, only two provinces, Ontario and Saskatchewan, had enacted 
legislation on vacations; in Ontario the legislation provided that employers 
must grant one week's vacation with pay after one year of service; and in 
Saskatchewan, two weeks paid vacation after one year's employment was 
required. In 1946, the provincial Governments of Quebec, Alberta and British 
Columbia enacted vacations legislation; Manitoba passed such a law in 1947, 
New Brunswick in 1955 and Nova Scotia in 1959, Each of these six enactments 
stipulated that employers must provide one week's paid vacation after one year 
of service. (See Table 20.) 


Since the first enactment of legislation on vacations with pay, certain 
amendments have taken place; as a result, vacation legislation in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia was much more 
liberal in 1961 than at the beginning of the 1950's. 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, most employers 
are required by law to provide workers with one week's vacation after one year 
of service. In Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the legislation requires 
provision of two weeks vacation after one year of service. In Saskatchewan, in 
addition to two weeks vacation which must be granted after one year of service, 
a 1958 amendment to the Saskatchewan Act requires an annual vacation of three 
weeks after five years of service with the same employer. 


Coverage and Exclusions 


The Federal Vacation Act of October 1958 (2) applies to employees in 
undertakings under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada and stipulates a 
one-week paid vacation after one year, and two weeks after two years of service. 


The New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act applies only to workers in con- 
struction, mining, and the processing, canning and packing of fish, vegetables 
and fruit. In the seven provinces which have Acts or orders of general applica- 
tion, most workers are covered, with the exclusions noted below: 


(a) farm workers in all provinces 

(b) domestic servants in all provinces but Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
(c) horticultural workers in British Columbia 

(d) workers growing flowers, fruits and vegetables in Ontario 

(e) ranching and market gardening workers in Manitoba and Saskatchwan 


(1) Provincial Labour Standards, December 1960, Department of Labour, Canada; and Labour 
Legislation in Canada, December 31, 1948, Department of Labour, Canada. 


(2) The Labour Gazette, October 1958, p. 1159, Department of Labour, Canada. 
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(f) professional workers in British Columbia and Ontario 

(g) employees of municipal and school corporations in Quebec 

(h) the large group of workers in Quebec governed by decrees under 
Collective Agreement Act (annual vacations are provided for in 
decrees which are legally binding on all employers and workers in 
an industry and area) 

(j) salesmen in Alberta and Ontario 

(k) persons engaged in funeral directing and embalming in Ontario 

(1) workers employed in lumbering and commercial fishing in Nova 
Scotia 

(m) apartment house janitors, caretakers provided with free lodgings, 
home workers, part-time workers working less than three hours a 
day and a few other groups in Quebec 

(n) independent contractors, and employees of railway and express 
companies under federal jurisdiction in Manitoba 

(0) workers governed by a collective agreement in British Columbia 
(if the Minister of Labour approves the vacation provisions of the 
agreement). 


Basis for Determining Vacation Pay 


The amount of vacation payto which employees are entitled under legis- 
lation is determined by a calculation based either on the employee's regular 
weekly pay or gross annual earnings. Legislation in Manitoba and Alberta 
requires vacation pay to be based on regular weekly earnings. In Quebec, on 
the other hand, two methods are employed. For salaried workers, vacation pay 
is based on regular weekly earnings and for hourly workers it is based on gross 
annual earnings. In all other provinces as well as in industries under federal 
jurisdiction, the calculation is based on gross annual earnings, including over- 
time and other premium payments. 


Vacation-Pay Stamps 


To ensure vacation pay for workers terminating their employment 
during the working year, some provinces with vacation legislation use, in cer- 
tain industries, the so-called stamp system of recording vacation-pay credits. 
Such a system is in effect in Alberta, Manitoba, (1) New Brunswick, Ontario, and 
Quebec for workers in the construction industry, who may work for several 
employers during a year. The Nova Scotia Act provides for the vacation-stamp 
in the construction industry orin any other work which may be designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. In Ontario, besides being applicable in the 
construction industry, the stamp system is used in any industry under the Act if 
employment is terminated during a working year. It is also in effect in New 
Brunswick in mining and in canning and packing industries for employees whose 
employment is terminated before working a full year. In British Columbia, the 
Administrative Board under the Act has authority to establish a system of vaca- 
tion credits. In Alberta the stamp system may, with the Board's approval, be 
adopted in any industry other than construction, and in Quebec it may be used in 
any industry other than building construction by mutual agreement between 
employer and any employee. 


(1) In Manitoba, the stamp system, previously in effect for transitory employees in the construc- 
tion industry in the Greater Winnipeg area, was replaced on July 1, 1960, by a system of 
cheques issued by the provincial Department of Labour annually. 
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Under the vacation-stamp system, the employer affixes vacation credit 
stamps to the worker's stamp book. Stamps are equivalent in value to 2 per 
cent or more of the worker's earnings, depending on the legislation in a particu- 
lar province and his length of employment. The worker may cash his stamps 
at a savings bank or, in Quebec, at the office of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
usually at times specified in the regulations. 
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